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Another Letter to You 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


In my letter to you last month I asked you to help us decide whether or not 
we should change the name of WeEE WiIspoM, and if so, to suggest a new name. 

The new name we suggested is “We Boys and Girls.” This name would 
leave no doubt in anyone’s mind as to the readers for whom the magazine is 
written, Of course the name WEE WIspom does not refer to wee children, but 
to wee bits of wisdom for all boys and girls. We think our readers all under- 
stand this, but boys and girls who have never known the magazine do not 
always understand the meaning of the name and often feel that they do not care 
to read it because they feel that it is written for younger boys and girls. Wouldn't 
it be better to have a name that would appeal to all boys and girls? 

Many of you have written us good letters in response to our request for help 
in this matter, and we want to thank you for them, Not only have you expressed 
your opinion about the change in name but you have expressed your appre- 
ciation of WEE WIsDoM and given us many helpful ideas. Your letters make 
us feel very, very close to you, and we feel more than ever that this is truly 
“our magazine.” We want every boy and girl who reads it to help us in making 
this decision about the name. By that we mean all who read, not just those who 
subscribe. WEE WisDoM is published with the idea of giving you happiness, and 
we want it to serve in the biggest and best way * ggg 

Some of you have suggested that we offer a year’s subscription to WEE 
WispoM to the one who suggests a better name for the magazine. If the decision 
is to change the name, and a name other than the one we have suggested is 
selected a prize will be given to the one who suggests the name chosen. If two 
or more of you suggest the name chosen the first suggestion received will be 
awarded the prize. 

Now that school is out and you have more time to write letters, won't you 
“sit you down with pen in hand” and write us a nice letter giving us your ideas 
about our problem? And please state your age in your letter. 

Shall we all remember that ‘God is our help in every need’ and that He 


will help us to make the right decision ? 


My love to you. 
Editor. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Ent-red 
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PART ONE 


‘oe Allen clicked the garden shears energet- 
ically, snipping off grass around the back terrace. 
His father, hired by the “new folks” to make a veg- 
etable garden and care for the property in general, 
had said he must help. So help he must. 

“But the minute those Smiths come I leave!” 
Terry had decided. 

The Smiths, of Boston, had bought the old Wil- 
kins place and put in bathrooms and electricity and 
even a furnace. Terry had had one sight of Bill 


Smith, a boy about his own age, and that had been. 


one sight too much. Bill had stalked around as if he 
owned the whole State of Vermont and had ignored 
him, Terry, as if he had not been alive. 

“The minute they come I leave!” Terry repeated. 
One thing he knew. Bill Smith wasn’t going to lord 
it over him just because he belonged to “summer 
folks”! Bill had a way of making a person feel in- 
ferior, feel he wasn’t any good at all. With all his 
heart Terry wished city people would stop coming 
to Vermont. 
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Terry’s father had said, “The Smith boy is just 
independent, that’s all!” But Terry knew the trouble 
was that Bill was overbearing. Well, he’d show Bill! 
He could be independent too! 

Inside however he knew he had nothing to be 
independent about. When he was not in school his 
whole time was given to helping his father with 
whatever off jobs his father was working at. Never 
did he seem to have any life of his own. 

Soon Terry heard a car driving into the yard. 
Quickly he stopped cutting grass, rose to his feet, 
and hung the shears on a clothes hook on one of the 
trees. Then he pushed his big straw hat farther back 
on his head, dug his hands deep into his pockets, 
and tried for all he was worth to look as if he had 
only been walking about casually. The car came 
around to the back of the house. 

“Tll pass him up as if he didn’t exist!” 
thought. 

But it was not the Smiths. Instead it was a truck, 
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and in the truck was a brown Indian pony with 
white spots. Terry drew nearer. 
“Say, is it for Bill Smith?” he asked the driver. 
“That’s right!” said the driver, jumping out of 
the car. “You Mr. Allen’s son?” At Terry’s nod he 
continued, ‘“The boy said I could leave him with you 
or your father.” He handed Terry an envelope. 


ick, 


“Whoopee-ee!” cried Terry, and whipped off his large 
straw hat 


Terry tore open the envelope, pulled out a sheet 
of paper, and read: 

“Mr. Allen, I’ve bought a pony. See that he is 
taken care of. Feed him oats and grass and plenty 
of water. And you might have your son curry him. 
We will arrive Tuesday. Bill Smith.” 

“Have your son curry him!’ That was to show 
his importance, was it? 

Terry signed his name to the paper the truck 
driver offered him, but through his mind kept run- 
ning Bill’s “Have your son curry him!” 

The driver unloaded the pony, then took out a 
saddle, a bridle, two currycombs, a brush, and a new 
riding whip. Placing the receipt for everything in 
his pocket, he said he just hoped the deal was all 
right. He had never sold so much to a boy before. 
He had called up the boy’s father to see if it was 
all right, and the father had said any bargain his 
son made was good as long as his son had the money 
to pay for it. 


‘And he had the money, all right! So here’s hop- 
ing!” the driver said. Then he drove away, leaving 
Terry in charge of the pony. 

“What do you know about that!’ thought Terry, 
and a wave of envy came over him. Bill had enough 
money to buy a pony! But the next moment he was 
remembering “Have your son curry him!” Terry 
crumpled up the note and stuffed it into a pocket, 
deciding, “Nothing doing!” Bill would find he 
couldn’t order him around! 

The pony nipped at Terry’s sleeve and rubbed his 
head against his shoulder in a friendly sort of way. 
Terry patted his nose. It wasn’t the pony’s fault of 
course. 

“A pony like you, belonging to a boy like that 
Bill!” he thought. It didn’t seem right. But halter 
rope in hand, he said, ‘Well, come along!” He 
started toward the barn, the pony following as if he 
were quite used to following Terry. 

“We will arrive Tuesday.” That would be to- 
morrow, a whole day off. Terry walked more slowly. 
He stopped at the pump and gave the pony a drink. 
He glanced back at the bridle and saddle, still on 
the ground. Then impulsively he turned back. 

“All right!” he said: “In return for my services 

He threw the saddle over the pony’s back and 
tightened the girths. He took off the halter, replac- 
ing it with the bridle. The halter and riding whip 
he left on the ground. He swung himself up into 
the saddle. 

“In return for my services!” he repeated, and rode 
out to the road. A pony needed exercising anyhow. 
Anybody knew that. 

The air was filled with the smell of fresh hay. 
Terry took deep breaths and tried to believe that the 
pony was his own. The pony jogged along at an 
even gait as if he were already quite used to Terry, 
and Terry rose a little higher in the stirrups. 

“Whoever broke you in did a good job of it!” 
he thought. There was a steady, even rhythm to the 
pony that he liked. Once he swerved slightly to the 
side. The pony swerved too. Terry leaned in the 
other direction. As obediently as if a rein had been 
pulled the pony turned and swerved too. 

“What do you know about that!” Terry said 
aloud. Already the pony was “feeling” him. Already 
the pony knew him, knew from the motion of his 
body which way to go without the use of reins. The 
pony seemed to know the very road too, with all its 
twists and turns. 

Over the old wooden bridge they rode, under 
which the water swished and bubbled, then along the 
road between a row of sugar (Please turn to page 29) 
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Snails 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Why, she believed 
she was actuall 
going to like him! 


“ OOD morning!” Julie greeted the postman 

cheerily when he came that morning, but after 
he had gone and she had opened the letter addressed 
to her, she wept. 

Julie’s father had written to her from New York: 

“My dear little Julie: I find that my business will keep 
me here in New York for six weeks or more. Your Aunt 
Maida has invited you to visit with your cousin George in 
the country, so I am writing Kathleen to send you there 
and to close the house for the summer, Be a good girl and 
write to me every week. Love and kisses, Daddy.” 

“Sure, and you will enjoy a visit to the country!” 
Plump, rosy-cheeked Kathleen, who was housekeeper 
for Julie and her widower father, declared when she 
heard of the letter. ‘Six weeks will go by in a hurry, 
and you will come back to town sun-tanned and 
hearty.” 

But Julie shook her head sadly and climbed the 
stairs to her room. She could not expect Kathleen to 
understand how she felt about George—about all 
boys, for that matter. Kathleen did not know about 
Ray and Gil Morton, who had turned the hose on 
her doll, or about the boy who sat behind her at 
school, and who had tied her organdy sash to the 
desk when she was not looking. He had actually 
laughed out loud when Julie, in trying to get up to 
read, had instead fallen down in the middle of the 
aisle. 

Julie had not run crying to Kathleen with her 
troubles or to Daddy either, because she wanted 
them to think that she was a big girl and not a cry- 
baby. But this was almost more than she could bear: 
to think of having to spend six weeks on a farm 
miles from anywhere, with no one in the world to 
play with but her cousin George! Julie shuddered. 

“He'll probably drop tadpoles down my back,” she 
said, ‘‘and twist my curls till I’ll never be able to get 
them untangled again. Oh, Daddy, it is going to 
be terrible!” Then, because she knew Daddy could 
not possibly hear a word she said, she buried her 
head in her pillow and cried until she fell asleep. 

Two days later Aunt Maida met Julie at the 
junction station to drive her to the farm. Julie 
blinked back tears as she got off the train that had 
brought her nearly two hundred miles. She kissed 
Aunt Maida dutifully. Julie really loved Aunt Maida; 
but knowing that she must spend six weeks on the 
farm instead of having a vacation at the seashore 
with Daddy was not the pleasantest thing in the 
world. Then besides there was George! 

Julie looked around for her young cousin as she 
got into the car. She had not seen him since he was 
nine. She supposed he had grown a lot since then. 

“George didn’t come,” Aunt Maida said, and 
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Julie breathed with relief. ‘“He’s helping his father 
with the haying.” 

Julie sat very prim and stiff in the car beside Aunt 
Maida, and watched the countryside go by. She 
hoped that George would go right on helping his 
father with the haying for the next six weeks. 

“I hope you won’t be lonesome here,” Aunt Maida 
said after they had gone into the house and taken 
off their hats. Aunt Maida slipped into a big crisp 
kitchen apron. ‘‘Perhaps you would like to go out 
on the back porch and play with the kittens. I'll be 
busy here in the kitchen for a while. Later you can 
go with me to gather the eggs.” 


Julie went out and sat on the back-porch steps. 
For a long time she just sat, trying to swallow the 
lump that rose in her throat. Then a little striped 
kitten came out from beneath the smokehouse, and 
crossed the yard to rub against her leg. Julie picked 
it up. Soon there were two or three kittens playing 
about her feet. 

It was almost pleasant, Julie thought, sitting there 
alone with the kittens and smelling the good smells 
that were coming from Aunt Maida’s kitchen. Julie 
guessed that the family was having fresh doughnuts 
for supper. 

Then far down the road she caught sight of a man 
and a boy and a team of horses coming toward the 
house. It would be Uncle Albert and George return- 
ing from the fields! She caught up the striped kitten 
that was her favorite and departed around a corner 
of the house. 

She ran until she reached the far edge of the gar- 
den, and there she crept behind a big lilac bush that 
grew in the fence corner. She sat down and drew 
herself up into a tight little ball, while she stroked 
the kitten. A tear or two splashed down on the 
kitten’s fur. 

“Boys are terrible,” she told the little cat. ““They’re 
just old rats and snails and puppy-dog tails! I'll 
never, never like a boy as long as I live.” 

Julie sat very, very still behind the lilac bush, and 
before she knew what had happened she had fallen 
asleep. When she awoke, the kitten was gone and 
the sun was going down in the west. She heard Aunt 
Maida calling, ‘Julie! Julie!” from the back porch, 
and then just behind her she heard George's voice. 

“Here she is!” he called to his mother. 

Then even before Julie could think how sorry she 
was that he had found her, he shouted in her ear, 
“Jump, Julie! Jump quick!” 

Julie could tell by the sound of his voice that he 
was not just fooling or teasing her. Something in- 
side her froze with terror, and she jumped out of 
the fence corner without waiting to see what she 
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“Here’s a surprise for 
you, Julie,” George said 
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was jumping away from. But 
when she stood in the garden path 
near George and looked back to 
where she had been sitting, she 
saw a black snake with a yellow 
stripe down his back wriggling 
over the spot and under the fence 
toward the field. 

“Kill it, George! Kill it!” Julie 
cried. 

But George only stood and 
looked as the snake hurried away 
to disappear in the tall grasses. 
“He wouldn’t have hurt you,” 
George told her. “It was only a 
garter snake, but I wasn’t sure 
what kind it was when I told you 
to jump. There was nothing to be 
afraid of. Garter snakes are really 
very helpful to the farmer.” 

“Helpful?” Julie asked, looking 
up surprised. She noted how tall 
George had grown. He was almost 
eleven years old now. 

“Yes,” George said, “garter 
snakes eat insects and worms that 
harm the crops. They are just as 
helpful in their way as certain 
birds are. There are really very 
few snakes that will poison you if 
they do bite you, and only the rat- 
tler, copperhead, and water moc- 
casin are found in this part of the 
country.” 

Julie was impressed. How wise 
George was! And how sensible 
too not to go about hurting harm- 
less creatures just for the fun of 
it, as some boys did. 

As she walked up the path be- 
side him she decided George was 
much nicer than she had expected 
him to be. Why, she believed she 
was actually going to like him! 

That night instead of crying 
herself to sleep, as she had sup- 
posed she would, she lay for a 
long time looking out of the win- 
dow at the stars. “It—it may not 
be so bad, after all, Daddy,” she 
said finally, knowing that Daddy, 
who was far away in New York, 
would have been glad if he could 
have heard her say it. 
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In the days that followed Julie 
learned many things from George. 
He told her the names of wild 
flowers that they found in the 
woods. He showed her how to 
find the north star at night, and 
how to tell directions by it. He ex- 
plained to her how the tadpoles 
in the brook changed from day to 
day until they were no longer tad- 
poles but baby frogs. He let her 
tide his pony, and he taught her 
how to milk a cow. 

One day he let Julie go with 
him to take the big jug of water to 
the men working in the fields. 
Julie liked that best of all. She 
watched the big binder cutting the 
grain and binding it into bundles. 
She had never seen a binder be- 
fore. 


Kittens 
By Catherine Kraft 


Mitzi had kittens 
Down at the barn, 

Three little babies 
So soft and warm. 


One is named Spot 

And one is named Lee; 
The other is mine— 

She’s named after me! 


“Look, Julie, look!” George 
called, pointing. Just in front of 
the binder three baby rabbits had 
run out into the stubble. 

“Oh, how sweet!” Julie cried 
and started running toward them. 
But she was too slow. The little 
bunnies fled into an adjoining 
field. 

“Don’t worry,” George told her. 
“There will be plenty more.” 

Sure enough there were. The 
next time Uncle Albert drove 
around the field two more little 
cottontails ran out from almost 
exactly the same spot that the 
others had come from. 

This time George ran after 
them. Julie saw him throw him- 
self forward into the stubble and 
when he came back he carried a 
trembling little ball of fur, which 
he gave to her. Julie took off the 
big straw hat that Aunt Maida 
had given her to wear and put the 
bunny in it. For a long time she 
sat in the shade of a tree petting 
the little rabbit. 

Then George came back across 
the field with the empty jug, and 
Julie rose to go. ‘May I take the 
bunny with me, George?” she 
asked. 

“As far as the brook,” George 
replied. “Then we must let him go 
again. He would die if you tried to 
keep him in a pen.” 

“I will find a nice patch of 
clover for him and turn him loose 
in that,” Julie said. “He'll like 
that, won't he, George?” 

“Yes,” George agreed. 

That night Julie sighed as she 
crawled into bed. She and George 
had done so many interesting 
things that week, and there were 
still many things left to be done. 
She would write a long, long let- 
ter to Daddy tomorrow and tell 
him what fun she was having. 

But before Julie could get her 
letter written, a special-delivery 
letter came from Daddy. It read: 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Words by Music by 
Marian Phelps ge May F. Lawrence 


I have a_ lit - tle play-mate As fun-ny as can be; Some-times he walks be- 
. This fun-ny lit - tle fel-low That goes a-round with me Does ey -’ry-thing that 
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he hind me, Sometimes a-head is he. Sometimes he’s ver-y thin and tall, Sometimes he shrinks up 
I do, But al-ways si-lent-ly. Nev-er a_ sin-gle word he'll say, And when ’tis cloud-y 
2 
ike 

ing ver - y small; But when I stand close by a wall, He’s just the size of me. 
ere shrinks a - way; For shad-ows must in sun-shine play—There now, I’ve told, you see! 
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Pictures by 
Jarles Alberg 


HROUGH the wide windows of the wireless 

room at the Miami airport Billy Sail saw coconut 
palms swaying lazily in the warm November breeze. 
He could hardly believe that a savage hurricane was 
tearing across the Caribbean Sea toward Miami, 
famous winter resort city at the southern tip of the 
State. 

Yet there were the wireless operators furiously 
scrawling down storm messages. The terrible wind 
and rain storm had taken a surprise twist. At first 
it had been expected to whirl across the Gulf to 
Southern Mexico but its course had suddenly 
changed. As a result the wires were busy with 
weather reports. The dots and dashes of the Morse 
code clicked on and on. 

Billy looked across the room where two men 
were busy shifting color-headed pins on a large wall 
map. Each pin represented a plane. As the pilot 
radioed his position, these men changed the position 
of the pin. In this way the company knew approxi- 
mately where each plane was at all times. 

Billy listened to Mac, an announcer broadcasting 
warnings to faraway fliers. 

“Attention, all planes! This is Macdonald at the 
Miami airport,” said his deep voice. ‘Hurricane over 
Caribbean moving rapidly toward Florida Keys and 
Miami! West and southbound ships head for nearest 
airport and wait there for further instructions. Miami 
planes all grounded. That is all!” Then he repeated 
the message at five-minute intervals. 

Billy hoped he could be an announcer some day, 
like Mac. Maybe he could. His big brother Peter 
was building a radio transmitter at home. The trans- 
mitter was almost finished when Peter had to go back 
to college, where he was studying electrical engineer- 
ing. Billy had helped a little with the set. He wished 
Peter had his amateur license already. 

Glancing at the clock, Billy saw that it was al- 


ready five—time for his father to quit work. Billy © 


went out into the hot afternoon and made for the 
locker room at the hangar. His father was not a 
pilot but a mechanic, a top-rate one. The men said 
that if William Sail could not fix a plane, then no- 
body could and it was ready to be junked. 

As Billy walked across the landing field the men 
said hello without smiling today. They were grimly 
tying down everything loose. In the vast sheds Billy 
could see an unusual number of planes grounded. 
More were coming in every hour. Captain Buck Gills 
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HURRICANE 


By G. M. Wick 


stood by his ship, looking idly out across the field. 
The ace pilot lifted his forefinger to Billy in silent 
greeting. 

“The hurricane may not leave me a plane, may 
mow down the whole hangar!” he said when Billy 
came up. 

“Your plane looks too strong for that, Buck,” 
argued Billy. He was proud to be one of the magic 
circle of friends who called the great pilot “Buck.” 

Captain Gills grinned but shook his head. 

Mr. Sail met Billy at the locker door. He was 
already in his street clothes. He looked stern with 
worry. 

“Come on, Billy, we've got to hurry! We must 
reach home in time to prepare for this surprise 
twist!” 

“Do you think the hurricane will reach Palmetto?” 
This was the small town west of Miami where the 
Sails lived. 

“Without a doubt.” 

Mr. Sail and Billy reached the long double line of 
parked cars that belonged to the working force at 
the airport. Father and son practically fell into their 
open roadster. Neither ever bothered to open the 
side doors and step in. The car rolled forward across 
the field. By the time they were driving down Bis- 
cayne boulevard a wind had already risen. 

“Hurricane’s moving toward us fast. Be here 
tonight—before midnight,” prophesied Mr. Sail. 

The fronds of the palms that lined the boulevard 
rattled like stiff paper. Beyond the beach the bay 
was rapidly chopping up. Sailboats heeled over. The 
Atlantic ocean front was farther east, beyond the 
narrow strip of land known as Miami Beach. 

“I'll wager the breakers out there are ten feet 
high!” guessed Billy’s father. 

“Bet all the bathers have been driven off the 
beach, Dad.” 

“Right! Won't be long before the driveway will 
be completely under water!” 

As they went west on a busy street in the down- 
town section, Billy saw shopkeepers hurriedly put- 
ting up shutters. Awnings were being taken down. 
Anything that might catch the wind’s wrath was 
being put away. 

On west they drove. Once past the city limits, Mr. 
Sail put on speed, and they whizzed the twenty miles 
to Palmetto. 

Anxiously Mrs. Sail met them at the door. “I 
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thought you were never coming! Hurricane warnings 
have been coming over the radio all day!” 

“Don’t be frightened, Mom,” said Billy quickly. 

“No, we must keep our heads,” agreed Mr. Sail. 
‘As our son Peter would say, “To be self-reliant you 
must use good judgment in emergencies.’ I'll shutter 
the house.” 

Mrs. Sail thought of Billy’s best chum, Dave 
Chandler, and his mother, a widow. They were alone 
in their little pink stucco house. 

“Billy, run over to the Chandlers’ and help them 
put things away. Then ask David and his mother to 
come stay with us tonight.” 

Billy raced over. Dave, a black-haired boy with 
steady gray eyes, didn’t try to hide his happiness at 
seeing his pal. 

“Hi, you ol’ alligator!” Dave greeted. 

“Hi, yourself, you saw-tailed crocodile!” returned 
Billy with equal warmth. 

It was already a quarter to eight—only half an 
hour of light to work by. After the sun sets in that 
part of the world there is no long twilight as there 
is up North. 

Billy and Dave worked tirelessly putting up shut- 
ters and moving lawn chairs and flower boxes in- 
doors. Mrs. Chandler gathered up a few precious 
things to take with her. 

Then the sun was sinking. In the short dusk the 
three of them walked over to Billy's house. All at 
once it was night. 

“Come into the living room, Mrs. Chandler! Hello, 
David,” greeted Mrs. Sail, as she held the door open. 


Mr. Sail forced a hearty laugh. “Might as well be 
comfortable! Can't listen to the radio. Too much 
static. Let’s just talk. The boys will find something 
to do.” 

Billy was on the porch. “Look, the moon is coming 
up!”” he called. 

“Maybe the hurricane won't come,” hoped the 
women. 

Everybody rushed out to look. The moon was 
bright enough, but its light was strangely soft. 

“That's because of the mist in the air. Damp 
wind,” explained Mr. Sail. To Billy he shook his 
head slowly. Billy knew it was no use to hope the 
hurricane would not come. 

Nine o'clock came. The three grownups idly 
turned the pages of magazines, but without interest. 
Mrs. Sail got out her quilt blocks, and the two 
women started sewing them together. Dave and 
Billy looked at some pictures of the Pan-American 
clipper that Billy had brought home from the air- 
port. But there was tenseness in the room. Billy’s 
mother glanced nervously about and Mrs. Chandler 
started at every sound. 

Without warning rain fell, big drops of it. 

Mrs. Chandler jumped to her feet. “Is this—this 
it?” she asked, voice trembling. 

“Not yet. Only a quick shower,” said Mr. Sail 
calmly turning a page. 

“Gosh, your dad has what it takes!’’ whispered 
Dave admiringly. 

Billy nodded. 

Sure enough, the rain stopped as abruptly as it had 


“The hurricane may not leave 
me a plane, may mow down 
the whole hangar!” 
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started. A calm followed. The fears of the day 
began to seem foolish. 

“Let’s go out into the yard and see Pushface,” 
suggested Billy. Pushface was Billy’s bulldog. 

“Gee, the air’s still, isn’t it?” said Dave, cutting 
a wide swath with Billy’s powerful flashlight. Not a 
leaf stirred. Crickets sang. Pushface barked joyously 
as the boys approached his kennel. 

Billy hugged him. “How are you, Palsy-walsy- 
walsy!”” Pushface barked happily. He took time out 
to jump on Dave too. 

The scudding clouds overhead let a shaft of moon- 
light escape. 

Suddenly Billy stood up. ‘Look, Dave!” 

“What?” Dave asked. “I can’t see anything.” 

Billy pointed to the ornamental date palm that 
grew near Pushface’s quarters. ““The breeze is coming 
up again, that’s all.”” The broad fronds that swept 
out from the thick trunk were moving slowly. 

“Listen!” urged Billy. The clouds scudded faster 
over the moon. In the eerie light came the sound 
of a rushing wind. Relentlessly it swept toward 
them. The date palm rocked. Coconuts from trees 
near by thudded to the ground. 

“Come on, Dave! You too, Pushy!” Billy yelled. 

Boys and dog raced to the house. Dave let the 
bulldog inside. Pushface wriggled with pleasure at 
the unusual privilege. 

The wind rose higher and higher. Rain drove 
against the house in sheets. 

“It’s come at last!” whispered Mrs. Chandler. 

“And I’m afraid this is only the beginning!” wor- 
ried Billy’s mother. 

Nobody said anything about the boys going to bed. 

Upstairs a door banged, and the two boys hurried 
to investigate. A small stream of water was pouring 
down the attic stairs. 

The grownups looked up in surprise as the boys 
came rushing downstairs. 

“Roof’s leaking!” screamed Billy above the roar 
of the wind, pointing upward. 

Mr. Sail spoke in his wife’s ear. “Wind must’ve 
torn up the shingles and underboards!” 


She nodded. Suddenly the electricity went off. _ 


Billy found his flashlight and snapped it on. Very 
soon the water began leaking through the living- 
room ceiling. 

“Oh, my piano!” moaned Billy's mother. 

“Boys, take hold!” shouted Mr. Sail. The three of 
them put their weight against the piano and moved 
it to a drier spot. 

The screeching wind increased to a mighty thun- 
der that roared like ten thousand freight trains all 
moving at once. 
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Water was seeping un- 
der the doors and win- 
dows. Soon it was ankle 
deep on the floor. Billy 
almost smiled over his mother’s first worry about the 
piano. Could they save even themselves now? The 
house was shaking alarmingly. 

Mr. Sail pointed to the piano. By the flashlight’s 
beam the boys and he shoved it against the front 
door. The two east doors were even more frail. The 
parlor one burst open, letting in rain and wind. 
Billy’s father took time to yell in his son’s ear: 

“Quick! Hold the kitchen door for all you're 
worth!” Then he rushed to the front and with a 
tremendous effort closed the parlor door and stayed 
pressed against it. 

Billy thought fast. In an emergency you must keep 
your head and trust the mind of God within you to 
direct you. He looked about eagerly. Of course the 
heavy couch would be a big help. He and Dave 
hauled it back into the kitchen and against the door, 
which faced the raging east. Together the two boys 
grimly pushed against the couch with all their 
strength. The hurricane must not come in! 

If only the roar of the wind would stop for a 
little! It was like hundreds of dynamos going at 
once. One could scarcely think in it. Billy and Dave 
pushed with all their might. 

Then the roar was reduced slowly to a whine sharp 
enough to chill the blood, a noise such as all the 
coyotes in the world might give. But it gave Billy 
and Dave and Mr. Sail a chance to rest for a new 
onslaught. 

Again the blast came, stronger if possible than 
before. Again the three bent to the task. Billy thought 
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every minute he could shove no longer. So did Dave. 
So did Mr. Sail. But they did shove. They would not 
give in. 

And then the hurricane suddenly spent its wrath. 


“ Like a comet it whipped on across the land. 
ry Just before dawn, aching and tired, the Sails and 
; their two guests climbed on soggy couches and hard 
tables—anything to keep out of the water—and fell 
into exhausted slumber. 
4 In the strong sunlight of morning the terrific dam- 
age suffered by Palmetto was realized all through 
the little town. Homeless people looked at Billy's 
, home and said: “Those lucky Sails! Their house is 
still standing.” 
- Electricity furnished by a powerhouse miles away 
ag was permanently off. That meant not only no lights 
64 and no electrically pumped water, but no radio 
ys either. Highway bridges were washed out; roads 
7 were absolutely impassable. 
“It means,” explained Mr. Sail grimly, “that we're 
™ completely out of contact with the outside world! 
- Our food supply is low, and we need help.” 
sa “We can be very hungry here, and even Miami 
won't know!” added a bushy-browed man. 
“J Escorted by Pushface, Billy and Dave picked their 
he way through the flooded streets, over fallen tele- 
ly phone poles, to the edge of town. They gasped. The 
- flat Florida land was a sea of rippling water! Days 
would pass before the swollen rivers could drain it 
away. 


Dave surveyed the scene through steady gray eyes. 
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“Can anybody hear me? This is— 
is Palmetto calling. Can anybody 
hear me? Palmetto calling.” 


“We're marooned—just as much as if we were on 
a South Sea island,” he said slowly. 

“God is our help in every need,” whispered Billy 
to himself. The memory of Mac broadcasting at the 
Miami airport came to his mind, and with that 
thought came another. 

“Dave, the radio transmitter that Peter built! 
Maybe it’s not water soaked. Peter had the set on a 
table in the garage, covered with tarpaulin to keep 
out the dust.” 

Dave looked at Billy dubiously. “But it’s not even 
finished.” 

“The important part is finished. Only the cabinet’s 
left to do.” 

“And remember what he said? ‘Hands off, kids, 
until I get back!’ ” 

Billy frowned. ‘Yeah, and he meant just that.” He , 
paused, thinking. “But Peter would want me to use 
good judgment. He is always hammering that idea 
into me! I think it would be good judgment in this 
case to disobey him!” 

“And Peter hasn’t a license yet,” Dave reminded. 

“We'll just have to risk the Federal Commission’s 
throwing us in jail! We're on our own, and we've 
got to think for ourselves. Come on!” Billy’s blue 
eyes were flashing as he grabbed the reluctant Dave 
by the arm. Pushface raced home before them. Once 
there, Billy explained his plan. 

The garage roof had leaked, but the tarpaulin had 
kept the radio set dry. Since the electricity was off, 
the battery in the car could be used—that was in 
good condition. Mr. Sail looked at the bewildering 
mass of wires and dials and gadgets. He shook his 
head. 

“Do you know how to work that outfit, Billy?” 
he asked doubtfully. 

Billy looked around at the circle of adult faces 
watching him expectantly. These people were count- 
ing on him. The whole town of Palmetto was de- 
pending on him. 

He straightened. ‘‘I’m (Please turn to page 28) 
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Cinder 


By George Bickel (7! years) 
Bloomington, III. 


Cinder is my kitten. Cinder likes to 
play. I like to play with him. Cinder 
likes to play in the toy box, Cinder 
likes to sleep in the toy box. He likes 
to play all he can. In the night we take 
him to the basement. He miaows some 
in the night. We give him milk. My 
brother calls him Topsy and I call him 
Cinder. Cinder is a good name for a 
black cat. Maybe you think he has 
some other colors but he has not. 
When we want him we call, “Here, 
kitty, kitty,” and he thinks we want 
to run. When I play with him he runs 
after the ball. 


The Bunny 


By Jane Howes (7 years) 
Richmond, Mich. 


I saw a little bunny, 

And he was very funny; 

But when I tried to catch him 
He went hop, hop, hop! 


Grass 


By Lila Lee Loots (11 years) 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


The green I know is in the grass. 

I must not let a season pass 

That I don’t watch you grow, dear 
grass. 


4 
The Tree’s Gloom 


By Lowell Thomas Hartness 
(9 years) 
Statesville, N. C. 
As I stood gazing at a tree 
I thought I saw it frown 
When a bird said to a bee, 
“Its leaves will soon come down!” 
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Editor's Note: In sending contributions 
for the Guild page please be careful to 
send us only your own original compo- 
sitions. Our judges will not consider 
any story or poem that is not accom- 
panied by a note from your teacher or 
one of your parents stating that the 
composition is original with you. Our 
judges read every contribution care- 
fully and select for publication as many 
of the best ones as there is room for. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. Be sure to give your full name, 
age, and address. A guild membership 
card is sent to each child whose work 
is published and also a complimentary 
copy of the magazine in which it ap- 
pears. Because of the large amount of 
material that we receive we cannot ac- 
knowledge or return unused material. 

The poem “Drawing” which appeared 
on the May Guild page was written 
by A. B. Stewart. It was credited to 
Rachel Smith. We regret that this error 
was made and request that parents, 
teachers, and guardians be more care- 
ful in vouching for the authorship of 
material sent to us. 


Tropical Sky 


By Dot Taylor (9 years) 
France Field, Canal Zone 


The sky is as blue as blue can be, 

As blue as the water out on the sea. 

The white clouds way up in the sky 

Are just like the foam on the waves so 
high. 

The coconut palms sway in the breeze 

While the sea gulls fly above their 
green leaves. 

You can never guess what a beautiful 
sight 

It is down in Panama on a tropical 
night! 


The Sweet Thrush 
By Barbara Ann Krall (9 years) 
Antigo, Wis. 
Every morning just as the sun gets up 
A little thrush sits in our tree, 
And he sings a clear, sweet song 
Just for Sister and me. 


The Frosting Pan 


By Jeannette Wilson (8 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


To the kitchen I quickly ran 

To lick my mother’s frosting pan; 
Frosting rich and yummy, yummy— 
Too much frosting, achey tummy! 


Little Jenny Wren 


By Jan Blackwell (8 years) 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Little Jenny Wren, 
As saucy as could be, 
Sat fussing on a fence, 
Fussing right at me! 
It seemed to me she said: 
“You go right away! 
Do you think I want my nice nest 
Ruined on this sunny day?” 


My Kittens 


By Maurice Thorne (10 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


I have two little kittens; 
Their names are Toots and Buddy. 
Whenever they go out of doors 
They get their feet all muddy. 


They like to run and play 
Through the long, long hours. 

The worst thing that they ever do 
Is to dig up our flowers. 
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My Little Brother 


By Myrna Delores Bredeson 
(12 years) 
Hastings, N. Dak 


Little legs that like to run, 

Little eyes just full of fun— 

He doesn’t mean much to any other, 
But he is my baby brother! 
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My Keys 


By Peggy Mason (10 years) 
Statesville, N. C. 


The crown of golden keys is mine 

To make my days with gladness shine. 

“Good morning” is the golden key 
/ That unlocks all my days for me. 


For all the good that comes to me 

I use the little “Thank you” key. 
“Excuse me, please” and “Pardon” too 
Help to right the wrong I do. 


When I want, “If you please” 

I take from my crown of keys. 

When nighttime comes, “Good night,” 
I say 

And close the window of another day. 


Raindrops 


By Ernest W. Rennie (10 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Hear the drops of rain? 

Sounds like Santa Claus’s reindeers 
Coming down the lane. 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Hear the drops of rain? 
Sounds like ponies’ hoofbeats 
Pounding on the plain. 


st 
Happy Thoughts 


By Jacquelyn Lee Wagner (10 years) 
Long Beach, Calif. 


One day Nancy asked her mother 
what happy thoughts are. 

Nancy’s mother replied, “Happy 
dy. thoughts are thoughts of happiness 
that you carry in your mind for your- 
self and for other people.” 

Happy thoughts and happy actions 
bring happiness to other people. 
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Our Barnyard 


By Marlene Winters (7 years) 
Armour, S. Dak. 


I love the pigeons every one, 
The turkeys, geese, and ducks; 
The rooster bold that crows so loud, 
The wee chicks and the clucks; 
And all the horses and the cows, 
The dogs and piggies too. 
Oh, yes! And don’t forget the cats! 
Our barnyard’s most a zoo! 
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A Modern Psalm 


By Dorothy Louise Coats (11 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


God is good and God is kind: 

God heals both the lame and blind. 

God is thoughtful, God is wise; 

God takes us to paradise. 

God is loving, God is true; 

God will show us what to do. 

God is our Father and our friend, 

In time of trouble a hand will lend. 

God is one to whom we pray 

Regularly every day. 

God is mighty, God is strong, 

We praise Him both in speech and 
song. 


Singing Birds 


By Phyllis Goetschius (11 years) 
Newell, Iowa 


I looked around one morning, 
And guess what I did see! 

A group of jolly little birds 
All singing songs to me. 


They did not come so very near, 
But I could plainly see 

That they were building them a nest 
Out in our apple tree. 


And in a little while I saw 

Some eggs out in that nest, 
But when I saw the baby birds 

I thought that they were best. 
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A Poinsettia 


By Olga Holly (12 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A little poinsettia lifted up its bright 
head, 

And with a smile I heard what it said: 

“T have a strange life story, as I recall, 

I die down in the spring and come up 
in the fall!” 


The Brook 


By Arlene Gaither (11 years) 
La Grande, Oreg. 


Laughing, rippling goes the brook, 
Happy in its sunny nook. 

Sparkling, it is ever flashing, 

Over all the rocks it’s splashing. 
Tumbling, dancing—watch it play! 
It is happy all the day. 

While the merry breezes race 

It keeps up its lively pace. 


The Robin 


By Dorothy Erma Lett (12 years) 
Snow Road, Ont., Canada 


Robin, robin redbreast, 
Sitting on a rail, 

Nods his saucy little head, 
Flips his fan-shaped tail. 


“Cheer up! Get up!” he says, 
And merrily he sings. 

He drinks a little water 
And then he spreads his wings. 


He flies out to the fresh-plowed field 
To eat his fill of worms. 

He does not pay the farmer cash, 
But in much different terms. 

He is a clock each morning. 
He’s merry as a pup. 

He kills the nasty little grubs 
That eat the apples up. 


I like you, robin redbreast, 
And everyone else does too, 
Because your happy, cheery song 
Keeps folks from feeling blue. 
The Seasons 


By Ann Kirkpatrick (8 years) 
Decatur, Ga. 


Spring is a flower so very calm and 


quiet. 

Summer is a desert so very hot and 
bright. 

Fall is a party where leaves twirl all 
the night. 


Winter is a snowstorm when trees are 
bare and white. 


The Chair 


By Darryl Sherman (7 years) 
San Marcus, Calif. 


Little chair, little chair, 

Let me place you over there 

By the window, bright and clean, 
To see the sights I’ve never seen. 


Happiness 


By Clarann Johnson (6Y, years) 
El Centro, Calif. 


Birds in the trees are singing. 

Bells in the steeple are ringing. 
Children in the churches are singing: 
Their glad carols are ringing. 
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In olden times it was the 
custom for a man to have 
more than one wife. Abraham 
had two wives. Sarah, his first 
wife, had grown old without 
giving Abraham a son. Abra- 
ham then took Hagar, the young 
_ Egyptian girl who was Sarah’s 
maid, for a wife. 

Abraham had grown rich in 
the land of Canaan, the land 
that the Lord had given him 
and had promised would always 
belong to Abraham’s descend- 
ants. He lived with his wives 
in tents under the trees. Abra- 
ham could best serve God and 
could better teach his servants 
and followers the ways of truth 
in the freedom and influence of the open country. 

Hagar, the Egyptian bondwoman who was now 
Abraham’s wife, gave Abraham his first son. They 
named the boy Ishmael, and he grew to be a strong 
and sturdy lad, gay and self-willed. Abraham’s heart 
was warmed and cheered by the joy of the child, 
who had the freedom of his father’s tents and the 
run of the pastures where the shepherds tended 
the sheep. 

When Ishmael was fourteen years old Sarah, the 
first wife, gave Abraham a son. They named this 
son Isaac. There was great rejoicing in the tent of 
Abraham. The proud father was one hundred years 
old and the mother was ninety. They planned a great 
feast worthy of so important an occasion. The cele- 
bration was the greatest ever given in Abraham's 
tents. The best and finest food in the land was pre- 
pared and served in abundance from the rarest and 
costliest vessels. 

Until now Ishmael had been all in all to Abra- 
ham, and he now resented the attention given to the 
infant son. While Sarah talked joyously with her 
friends at the feast she saw the boy Ishmael laughing 
and mocking at the proud family rites. This made 
Sarah very angry. When the guests had departed 
she hurried to Abraham’s side and said to him: “Cast 
out this bondwoman and her son. He shall not be 
heir with my son Isaac.” 

Abraham bowed his head in sorrow because of 


to go. 


say. 
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God Directs Me 
By Elinor Anderson Willett 


Serene I calm my thoughts 
and know 
That God directs me where 


He is beside me all the way 
And tells me what to do and 


Ishmael Leave 


Story by Bula Hahn 


Sarah’s words. He loved the 
gay, willful Ishmael. As was his 
custom, he then prayed to the 
Lord about the matter. Abraham 
was a peaceful man. He did not 
wish to live in a home of bit- 
terness and contention, nor did 
he wish to have his sons reared 
in such an atmosphere. Sarah 
was both bitter and insistent. 
She gave many reasons why 
Ishmael must be sent away. 
First, she had seen him mock at 
the sacred family rites during 
the feast; secondly, he was 
much too old to play with the 
small Isaac; he might do the 
child harm. She also pointed 
out that after Abraham was 
gone Ishmael would want and insist upon having the 
greater inheritance because he was the first-born. 

“The bondwoman and her son must leave the 
tents,” Sarah demanded. 

God had promised Abraham and Sarah a son, and 
even though Ishmael was Abraham’s first born he 
was not the son who was to fulfill God’s promise. 
So when Abraham went to the Lord in prayer, the 
Lord said to him: 

“Let it not grieve you because of the lad nor be- 
cause of the lad’s mother, the bondwoman. Hearken 
to the things that Sarah has said to you, for Sarah 
is the mother of Isaac, in whom I will put my trust. 
It is Isaac whose descendants will walk in my ways.” 

Abraham listened to the Lord and was comforted. 
“But because Ishmael is also your son, I will not 
turn my face from him,” the Lord promised. “I will 
make him father of a great nation.” 

Abraham trusted the Lord’s wisdom in all things. 
He knew now what he must do. Even though it rung 
his heart sorely to part with the gay, headstrong 
youth, he knew he must do it. So he got up very 
early one morning and told the boy and his mother 
that they must go. He gave them a bottle of water 
and as much food as they could carry, and then told 
them good-by. Abraham must have shed many tears 
as he watched them look longingly at the tents that 
had been their home. He must have reminded him- 
self over and over again that the Lord had promised 
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Tents 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


to care for his first-born son. Abraham's faith was 
great; he did not shrink an unpleasant task. 

Hagar set the bottle of water upon her shoulder, 
took her son by the hand and started forth. They 
knew not where to go nor which way to turn, and 
they wandered aimlessly in the wilderness. Finally 
their food gave out and they had no more water. 
They were hungry and thirsty, and near unto death. 
Hagar could no longer bear to see the suffering of 
her son. She took the boy and laid him down on the 
ground under a bush. Then she sat down a short 


distance away and cried aloud, ‘Oh, Lord, let me 


not see the death of my child.” 

The Lord heard the anguished cry of the mother. 
An angel from heaven called to Hagar and said: 
“What is the matter, Hagar? Do not fear, for the 
Lord has heard the voice of the child where he is. 
Arise, Hagar, go lift up the lad and hold him by 
the hand. The Lord is going to make him father of 
a great nation.” 

When Hagar heard these comforting words she 


dried her tears and opened her eyes. She saw a well 
of water that in her sorrow she had not seen before 
she put the boy down. Hastily she filled the bottle 
and carried it to Ishmael. The words of the angel 
had given her courage and the will to live. 

Ishmael and his mother did not wander any 
farther but stayed in the wilderness near the well 
of water. And the Lord was with the lad; he grew 
strong in limb and straight in body. He made.a bow 
and arrow and learned to use it skillfully. With it 
he killed wild game and in this manner provided 
food for himself and his mother. They hunted wild 
berries, and sometimes they found honey that the 
bees had hidden in the trunks of hollow trees. For 
clothes they wore the skins of wild animals that 
Ishmael had killed, the mother drying the skins and 
fashioning the clothing. Ishmael grew to be a strong, 
fearless, powerful man. His own wish was his law; 
he was a wild man in a wild country. 

After many years Hagar found her way into Egypt, 
the land of her birth. In this country she found a 
wife for Ishmael. Ishmael and his Egyptian wife 
enjoyed a wild, free, and easy existence in the wilder- 
ness where the mother and son had lived for so 
many years. Ishmael now had tents and herds and 
flocks. But he moved often because he did not like to 
stay in long in one place. (Please turn to page 24) 


Hagar and Ishmael hunted wild berries 
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EAR old Grandmother Hollingshed, 

Ruefully shaking her silvery head, 
Came in from the garden and went to 

her room. 
“Nothing’s blooming as yet,” she said; 
“Nothing’s blooming, or ready to bloom.” 
And dear old Grandmother Hollingshed 
Climbed into her calico-curtained bed. 
“It’s a quiet night for sleep,” she said. 
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Fifty wee fairy maids in the night 
Swung down the vines on the garden wall, 
And their voices were soft and their eyes 
were bright, 
And they fluttered about in the starry light, 
Tossing a fairy-weight thistledown ball. 
“Dance!” cried the fays. “Let us dance the 
night thin! 
Wear out the dark till the dawn shows throug 
Frolic and skip till we dance the day in! 
Light-step and quick-step again and again, 
Tripping in the garden, two behind two.” 
Fifty wee party gowns swished and swirled, 
Twirling in the garden, two by two. 
White frocks, red frocks, ruffled and pearled, 
Amethyst swing skirts whisked and whirled, 
And lavender, yellow, and dusty blue. 
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Lovely the garden and lovely the night. 
Dance, little fairies, the hours are few. 
Dance till the dawn—then away! out of sight! 
he sun must not look upon frolicking sprite 
At dance with the moonbeams, at play 
in the dew. 
Fifty wee party gowns, drabbled each one, 
Amethyst, yellow, and cloudy blue, 
Red, white, and lavender—hurry, the sun! 
Poor little fairies, oh, how will you run 
In dresses all draggled and heavy with dew? 
Fifty quick fairy maids in the dawn 
Zipped off their frocks in the shivery air. 
Hurry, oh, hurry! it’s time to be gone! 
ere are sturdy green stalks to hang 

them upon. 
And they scampered away and left them there! 


Dear old Grandmother Hollingshed 

Awoke in her calico-curtained bed 

And went down to the garden while day was new. 
“My hollyhocks are in bloom,” she said, 

“Amethyst, yellow, and smoky blue, 

Lavender, ivory, and red— 

Queer that they bloomed so quickly,” said 

Dear old Grandmother Hollingshed. 
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Well 


Picture by Dorothy Wagstaff 
Edith Dickson Moore 


A 
Read-Aloud 
Story eeee 


ETTY was playing with Barbara Jean under 

the cherry tree. Barbara Jean was a lovely big 
doll. She had pretty dark curls and large brown eyes 
that went tight shut when Betty laid her down. And 
of course she could say “mamma.” Betty thought 
Barbara Jean was the most beautiful doll in the 
world, and she loved her very dearly. But that 
morning Betty wanted to play games. 

“Oh, dear! I do wish I had a little girl to play 
with,” she sighed. 

_ Just then she thought about the game that Cousin 

Anne had taught her. The name of the game was 
“wishing well.” The best part about the game was 
that Betty could play it by herself. 

“You stay here in the hammock,” she said to Bar- 
bara Jean. “It’s time for you to have your sleep.” 
Then she covered Barbara Jean with her pretty pink 
blanket and went to play wishing well. 


First she got a blue dish from her playhouse and 
put some water in it. Then she shut her eyes, and 
turned around three times. This is what she said: 

“Wishing well, I’m going to tell 
What I wish: I wish, I wish——”’ 

The next thing was to say her wish out loud, but 
if she should open her eyes before she said it, she 
would have to begin all over again. So she kept her 
eyes shut and thought hard. 

At first she thought she would wish for a pink 
silk dress for Barbara Jean. Or would she rather 
have a new box of crayons? Then she remembered 
her very biggest wish of all. And she made up her 
mind that she would wish for that. So she said right 
out loud: 

“Wishing well, I’m going to tell: 
I wish I had a little girl to play with.” 

Then she turned around three times again, and 
opened her eyes. That was the end of the game. 

“T wonder if I'll get my wish,” she thought. “Any- 
way, it’s a lovely game.” 

The very next morning a big truck drove past 
Betty’s house. It stopped in front of the empty house 
next door. 

Mummy said, “I guess we are going to have some 
new neighbors.” 

“I’m going to watch them unload the truck,” 
Betty said. 

There was a low stone wall between Betty’s yard 
and the yard of the empty house. The wall was wide 
enough to sit on, and so low that Betty could climb 
up on it easily. So she took Barbara Jean and sat on 
the wall. It was fun to watch (Please turn to page 32) 


Last of all, out jumped a little 
girl just about Betty’s own age 
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AND Chink reached Gordon’s Camp for 
Boys at night. Everything seemed strange, the 
gray and black shadows of the woodland, the pun- 
gent odor of growing green, the deep-breathing still- 
ness that wrapped the cozy log cabins in which the 
boys were quartered. 

Mr. Gordon took them to the cabin they were to 
share with two other boys, Fred Tate and Sam Davis. 

“Lights go out in half an hour,” he said. ‘‘No 
talking after that.” 

The door closed behind him, and Sam giggled 
from his bunk, “He’d have fits if he knew we went 
outside limits this afternoon.” 

Fred stretched lazily in the bunk over Sam. “If he 
didn’t want us to leave, he shouldn’t have put up 
those signs telling us not to,” he said. 

Bob looked at them curiously. Some fellows, he 
thought, always want to do the things they're told 
not to. . 

Chink stopped unlacing his boots. “If your dad 
told you not to put your head in a lion’s mouth, 
would that make you want to?” he asked with a grin. 

Fred did not answer, but Sam said: “That’s silly! 
We were perfectly safe all afternoon.” 

“If there'd been a bull or something, we'd have 
shinned up a tree,” said Fred. 

“There’s almost always a reason for a rule,” Chink 
insisted. 

Sam giggled again. “They say there is for this 
one, but we didn’t find any. And keeping from being 
caught was plenty of fun!” 

The lights blinked their warning and went out. 
Through the dark Bob heard Sam whisper, “It’s 
your turn to tell a story, Fred. Start easy so they 
won't hear.” 

Fred was not a good storyteller, and listening 
was hard. 


The Beeline 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Bob lay thinking. ‘‘They think it’s smart to break 
rules. If we don’t watch our step, they may get us 
into trouble too,” he decided. 

Outside the trees murmured in a light breeze. In 
the distance an owl hooted. Bob drifted off to sleep, 
vaguely uneasy. 

The next morning, he and Chink joined the group 
of boys in nature study. The leader was to have 
taken them on a field trip, but he was called to town. 
His assistant took charge and told them many strange 
things about honeybees. The way they made a bee- 
line was so interesting that the boys stopped in the 
library, with its knotty pine walls, to read John, 
Burroughs’s ‘Birds and Bees.” 

“I'd like to put a box with honey in it near a field 
where bees are at work and see what happens,” 
said Bob as they went with the crowd to the big 
mess hall for lunch. 

Chink nodded. ‘‘Mr. Burroughs says the bees will 
find it, and because the sweets are so much easier to 
get than the nectar from the flowers they'll load 
themselves and start straight for home. Other bees 
follow them, and we can too, right to their hives!” 

During the afternoon, when the boys had free 
time to do as they pleased, Bob and Chink buckled 
on their knapsacks. Fred and Sam had been called 
to a conference with Mr. Gordon, and the other boys 
were busy with different cabin projects. So Bob and 
Chink went alone to explore the camp. 

Tree-clad hills, wide patches of silver lake, flower- 
filled ravines stretched on every side. 

Bob saw a bee drone over a clump of mallow 
without showing the least interest in its bright pink 
blossoms. 

“That one must be taking a load of honey home!” 
he exclaimed. “See how slow and heavy he flies.” 

“Let’s follow him!” Chink cried. 
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Bob pointed to a tree in the distance. It had a 
wide white band painted around it. ‘“There’s camp 
limits,” he said. ““He’s flying out.” 

The boys watched two squirrels chattering above 
them. But they thought of the bee. Another went by. 

“Let’s follow him just a little way,” Chink per- 
sisted. “Maybe there’ll be tubs of honey.’” He moved 
forward, fixing his eye on the disappearing bee. 

Bob forgot the white marker. He 
moved forward too. On they went, 
deeper into the woodland. Once they 
lost the bee, but another came along 
flying in the same direction. 

“I think we've stumbled on a real 
beeline!” Bob gloated. 

“Maybe they're taking syrup from 
that keg the cook threw away this 
morning,” Chink suggested. 

The bee was flying into the light of 
the setting sun. It looked large because 
the light came through its spread wings, 
changing it to a shining amber bubble 
with a small brown center. 

On the boys ran, watching the bee so 
intently that they did not see a cuplike 
basin opening before them. Over its 
rim they went, tumbling to its bottom 
in clouds of loose dirt. 

It was deep, between walls that were 
almost bare. They scrambled up, splut- 
tering and spitting. 

“That was like stepping on nothing,” 
Bob cried. ‘There goes our bee!” 

They charged across the basin after it, but when 
they tried to climb out, the earth crumbled under 
them. The bee sailed out of sight. 

“We've lost him,” said Chink in disgust. “And 
it’s late.” 

They turned back, but when they tried to climb up 
the steep wall, they could get no foothold. They tried 
place after place, all around the basin, hoping to find 
shelving rock or firmer earth. None of it would hold, 
but they kept on trying. 

The sun went low. The air grew cool. “They're 
eating, back at camp,” Chink said uneasily. 

“Yes,” said Bob. ‘‘They’ve probably sent a search- 
ing party after us.” 

“I hope so,” said Chink. ‘But what shall we tell 
Mr. Gordon ?” 

“The truth,” said Bob. “We shouldn’t have left 
camp.” 

Chink grunted. “This must be the reason for the 
ruling. But why didn’t someone tell us about it?” 

Bob did not answer. He ran at the bank again, only 
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to slide down in an avalanche of dirt. His shirt was 
wet with sweat. He looked up at the sky. 

“See those clouds?” he asked. 

Chink nodded. “If it rains, it may fill this place. 
Where'll we be then?” 

Bob answered loudly, so that he could hear his 
words above the frightened beating of his heart: 
“The ground is loose. Some of the rain will soak in.” 


rim they went, tumbling to its bottom in clouds of loose dirt 


But he thought: We were as silly as Fred and Sam! 
We must have been dizzy with curiosity to get into 
a hole like this! 

He bent and began to dig into the side of the basin 
with his hands. There were no sticks or stones to use. 
“Deeper down,” he said, “the ground ought to be 
damp enough to pack.” 

Chink began to dig too. The earth slid out easily, 
but they had to move almost half a bushel before they 
felt moisture. 

“Now,” said Bob, “‘let’s pack it so it won’t slide 
when we step on it.” With their hands they beat on 
the step until the dirt felt firm. “Try it,” said Bob. 

Chink climbed up carefully. It held. With a whoop 
of delight, he dug into the earth as high as he could 
reach. 

“That's so far up we can’t get to it,” Bob protested. 
“But if you dig shoulder high, I'll dig beside you, a 
step between each two of yours. That way they won't 
cave, and we can climb from one side to the other, 
with you just a step above me.” 
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Chink looked up calculatingly. “Let’s get busy,” he 
said. “These woods are big, and it may be hours be- 
fore they find us down here.” 

Night came. There was no moon, no stars. The 
boys worked steadily on. 

The wind rose. It sent the dirt rattling about them, 
but it rolled back the clouds and brought out the 
moon. 

“The rain’s blown over,” said Bob, relieved. 

In the distance a dog barked. At the suddenness 
of the sound, Chink started and lost his balance. 
With a cry he fell past Bob, down to the bottom of 
the basin. 

“Oh, Chink!” Bob groaned in dismay. 

“I’m all right,” said Chink, clambering to his 
feet. “It just knocked the breath out of me, and I 
wrecked some of the steps coming down. I'll have to 
dig them over. Boy, how my hands sting.” 

“So do mine,” said Bob. 

The work went on, but now Bob was above Chink, 
for Chink had to repair the damage he had done 


ith the flint from his knapsack, Bob had a fire going when Chink 


scrambled out of the basin 


before he could use the steps to climb back up. 

Again they heard the dog bark. 

“If they’re hunting us with hounds,” Chink said 
eagerly, ‘they'll find us sooner.” 

Bob shook his head. “I don’t think they are,” he 
said. ‘“The cries sound farther away. Whatever trail 
that dog’s following has turned away from here. 
But when I dig one more step, I can get out!” 
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He thumped the last step vigorously. Even if they 
did get out, they would probably have to spend the 
night in the woods waiting for someone to find 
them. They were not sure of the way back to camp, 
and it would be dangerous to wander around. The 
basin might be part of a strange kind of river bed, 
made up of other basins. 

Breaking rules, he thought, isn’t funny. It’s stupid! 

At last he lifted his foot to the new step. His 
groping hands touched the top of the basin. He 
felt the cool, firm root of a tree, half exposed. He 
tested it. It held. Slowly he drew himself up, being 
careful not to destroy the steps below. 

“T’'m out!” he shouted. 

“When I mend one more step, I can use yours,” 
Chink answered. 

Bob looked around. Under the big trees the 
shadows were dark. Nothing looked familiar. Under 
his foot a stick snapped. He picked it up and began 
clearing a place for a fire, away from any danger of 
spreading to surrounding trees or underbrush. 

“If they're hunting us,” he called, 
“they'll see a fire. Anyway it'll keep us 
warm. 

With the flint from his knapsack, he 
had a fire going when Chink scrambled 
out of the basin. 

When the searching party found 
them hours later, they were sitting by 
the fire, warm but tired and hungry. 

Mr. Gordon’s face was grave. 
“You're the new boys,” he said. “We 
haven't had a chance to tell you of this 
place. But didn’t you see the signs say- 
ing to keep in camp?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bob. “But we thought 
we'd found a beeline, and J 


He stopped, feeling hot and embar- 
rassed. There was no use telling about 
the beeline, for no excuse would make 
any real difference. 

Mr. Gordon’s eyes were still grave. 
He said, ‘“There are three of these pock- 
ets. If your leader in nature study had 
not been called into town this morning, 
he would have told you about them. 
But with all our warnings each year, we have to 
pick boys out of them. Some people don’t seem to 
learn 4 

He hesitated, and Chink finished impulsively: ‘To 
believe in signs! After this, Mr. Gordon, we will. 
And we're sorry we made you so much trouble.” 

Mr. Gordon put a hand on each boy’s shoulder. 
“It teaches the whole camp something,” he said. 
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“There are reasons behind our 
rules, even if they are not always 
explained. We have to send boys 
home when they can’t learn that.” 

Bob sent Chink a knowing look. 
He was sure that when they got 
back to camp, Fred and Sam would 
not be there. He was sure too that 
keeping out of trouble took brains 
and will power. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of July 6 
My hands obey with joy and skill 
The call to do my Father’s will. 
For the week of July 13 
No angry words or thoughts un- 
kind 
Shall gain an entrance to my 
mind. 
For the week of July 20 
My feet belong to God. They 


speed 
To help someone who is in need. 
For the week of July 27 
My loving heart sends out a 
rayer 
To bless God’s children every- 
where. 


Ishmael Leaves 


(Continued from page 17) 


The Lord had promised Abra- 
ham, “I will make Ishmael the 
father of a great nation.” 

Ishmael’s wife gave him twelve 
sons. They were straight and tall 
like their father. They lived and 
grew to manhood in the wilder- 
ness. They married and reared 
families. The wild, free life of 
their father was their natural in- 
heritance. Today there are tribes 
living in the desert called Ara- 
bians who are the direct descend- 
ants of Abraham’s son Ishmael. 


24 July 


Oilcloth Toys 


By Joanne Dee 


These oilcloth toys will float, so take them with you when you go 
swimming or let Little Brother or Sister play with them in the bathtub. 

Trace the fish pattern onto a piece of cardboard and cut out. Mark 
around your cardboard pattern on the back of a scrap of oilcloth. Turn 
your pattern over and trace again so you will have two fishes facing in 
opposite directions. Cut them out. Sew a button on each side of the 
head for eyes and pin the fish together, right side out. 

With heavy embroidery thread sew around the tail first, using the 
buttonhole stitch. Stuff the tail with kapok. Now stitch around the rest 
of the fish, leaving the lower fin till last. Stuff the body with kapok. 
Pin a lead weight or any scrap of lead you may have inside the lower 
fin and float your fish in water. Your fish should stand upright in the 
water with about half of it under water. When you get the desired 
weight for your fish, buttonhole around the fin and your fish is finished. 

If you would rather sew up your fish on the machine you will have 
to baste it together first. Then baste bias tape all around except for the 
lower fin and stitch on the machine. 

You can make a floating starfish by cutting out two stars. Work 
French knots on the right side. Then buttonhole the stars together, 
leaving an opening large enough to stuff through. After stuffing with 
kapok finish buttonholing together. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles Strotz 


camara ING Harold Fairhair, who ruled in 
305 Norway more than a thousand years 
ae ago, was not always a just king. Many of 
; his proud viking chieftains, rather than 
oF bow to his unfair demands, left their be- 

‘ loved homeland. Loading their followers 

: into tiny viking boats, like the one shown 
on the five-eyrir stamp from Iceland (an 
eyrir is about three mills; aurar is the plural of eyrir), they set out on 
the cold, stormy ocean to seek a land where they could live in freedom. 

Weary and battered by storms, they finally found refuge on a rocky, 
icy island far to the west. They were used to the storms and severe 
weather of Norway, but this new land seemed so forbidding and cold 
even to them that they called it Iceland. 

These Norse chieftains and their followers were not the first settlers 
in Iceland. A few men from Ireland had already settled there, as well 
as some earlier Norse settlers. But now so many people were fleeing 
from the wrath of King Harold, that Iceland or the small portion of it 
that was inhabitable, was becoming crowded. Men sometimes crowded 
their neighbors too closely and quarrels 
then resulted. In or- der to prevent too 
many arguments it became necessary to 
make rules or laws. Always before the 
king had made the laws for these men. 
Now they had no king. Rather than 
choose a king, the free landowners from 
each clan or village formed a _  govern- 
ment. These men met and enacted laws for the whole island, and all 
the inhabitants were to obey the laws favored by the majority. 

The Icelanders called this meeting the Althing. It was what we call 
a parliament or a congress. By any name it is now the oldest group in 
the world today where any people make their own laws through freely 
elected representatives. The first Althing was held in midsummer of 
the year 930. Exactly one thousand years later—and remember our 
Congress of the United States is only 152 years old—in 1930, the nation 
of Iceland, which is still governed by the Althing, issued a set of stamps 
to tell the world about its achievement in free government. The five-, 
three-, and seven-eyrir stamps are pictured on our page this month. 

The first Althing was an outdoor meet- 
ing. The speakers stood on convenient 
boulders and made themselves heard by 
shouting. One of the other stamps of the 
1930 issue shows this scene. Then the 
seven-eyrir stamp shows the meeting place 
of the Althing in 1690, small stone-and- 
sod buildings that are typical of Iceland, 


where lumber is scarce and clay 
for bricks is practically unknown. 
Finally the three-eyrir stamp pic- 
tures the modern parliament 
building as it looked in 1930. 

The same issue, which contains 
fifteen stamps in all, has other 
stamps showing scenes from the 
life and history of the bold, free- 
dom-loving people who inhabit 
Iceland’s rocky shores. You can 
tell all these stamps are from Ice- 
land by the word Is/and at the top. 
This is Icelandic for Iceland, and 
it is the distinguishing mark of all 
the stamps from that country. This 
tip may help you to identify some 
of the “unknown” stamps in your 
collection. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Dear Boosters: 


Summertime gives us a fine opportunity to learn that happiness 
really begins in the mind and heart. Even though we may sometimes 
feel warm and uncomfortable, we soon forget this feeling if we re- 
member all the lovely things that summer brings, and think about all 
the wonderful times we are having. 

Gardening, swimming, picnicking, stretching out in the shade of a 
favorite tree, watching the quick movements of busy ants and bees, 
listening to the ceaseless murmur of nature’s activity all around us, 
going to new places, having new adventures: these are just a few of 
the nice things about summer. 

There are other things too that add pleasure and happiness to warm 
summer days and help us to keep cool. When we think loving thoughts, 
speak kind words, and do helpful deeds, we have such a pleasant and 
happy feeling inside of us that we are not affected by any kind of 
weather. Even cool weather seems unpleasant when we entertain angry 
thoughts and speak angry words, for the disagreeable feeling is really 
in our heart. Haven't you noticed that the person who always seems 
cool and happy is the person who is calm and peaceful inside, and who 


is busy helping others? 


In the following letters our Booster friends give us some good ideas 
about keeping cool and happy and busy. 


In doing an act of kindness 
Helen discovered that she did not 
mind the hot weather at all. Here 
is a suggestion that we can all 
follow. 

Dear Secretary: Yesterday my par- 
ents and I went to a little play given 
by some children in a small school- 
room. It was so hot that everyone was 
perspiring and fanning himself. Luck- 
ily I had a big card that I was fanning 
myself with. Behind me I saw a 
mother with a baby who seemed very 
warm, so I gave the card to her. She 
was very thankful, and the baby soon 
became quieter. I didn’t feel hot any 
more because I knew that I had done 
a good turn.—Helen Diehl (South 
America). 


26 July 


Isn't it wonderful that Audrey 
can find so much joy and beauty 
in her English home? Let us all 
bless her for her fine spirit of 
courage, happiness, and cheer. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am sorry I have 
not written for so long. First I must 
thank you for the letter I received 
from you at Christmas. It was lovely! 

Two school chums, Peggy and Esme, 
and I are making puppets. They are 
something like those in March WEE 
Wispom, only bigger. We are making 
Little Red Ridinghood, her mother 
and father, the grandmother, and the 
wolf, so that we can act “Little Red 
Ridinghood” on my birthday. Peggy 
and I are making the puppets and 
Esme is the dressmaker. 


Yesterday our school played the 
house netball matches. There are four 
houses: Saxons, Normans, Britons, and 
Danes. I am in the Saxon house, The 
games were very exciting, and in the 
end all four houses were tied. 

I am sure God has helped me with 
my schoolwork this term, for I have 
been on the honor list for all three 
months, He has helped me at other 
times too. Yesterday when we were 
playing our netball matches I twisted 
my foot and it was very painful. I did 
not want to let my team down, so I 
said The Prayer of Faith and tried to 
forget about my foot. Soon the pain 
was gone and our side won the game. 

I love this season of the year. I 
think it is my favorite. The yellow, 
mauve, and white crocuses are so 
pretty, and so is the pussy willow and 
the pink almond blossom. Down either 
side of our road the trees are covered 
with pink blossoms, and the big trees 
in front of our house are gradually 
getting their beautiful green leaves. 
I think spring must be my canary’s 
favorite time too, for he sings all day 
long, only stopping to eat and drink. 
He loves loud noises, and when 
Mummy has the vacuum cleaner going 
he sings his loudest. 

I sent my American friend, who is 
a Booster, a little English doll for her 
collection, She was ever so pleased 
with it, and she calls it Audrey Chap- 
man after me. I think that is very 
kind of her, don’t you? 

My daddy plays the French horn in 
the B. B. C. Theater Orchestra, and 
while writing this letter I am listening 
to him on the radio. The orchestra is 
playing the opera “Carmen.” I love 
singing, especially operatic singing. 
When I grow up I should like to sing 
on the radio. 

I think I must say good-by now, as 
it is getting near to bedtime. Looking 
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forward to your next letter, and with 
lots of love.—Audrey Chapman (Eng- 
land). 

te 


Virginia has found a good way 
to employ her spare time. Perhaps 
some of you other Boosters will 
want to make a scrapbook too. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you for shar- 
ing with me some things that you have 
learned about prayer. 

I am making a scrapbook of differ- 
ent things from WeEE Wispom. I have 
one book composed of the little verses 
on our Booster page. On the first page 
of this book I have the rules and 
pledge of the Good Words Booster 
Club. I am also making a scrapbook 
of the secretary’s letter on the Booster 
page, and another one of the Happy 
Thoughts. I am keeping all these 
things in this way so I will be able 
to find them easily —V irginia Milhous. 


Paul has already learned one 
of the big secrets of happiness, as 
you will see from his letter. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received your letter 
and the pin. Many thanks for them. 
I am still keeping the Booster pledge 
as best I can, but sometimes my pa- 
tience gets out of order. 

The other day I tried to teach my 
dog a new trick, but he wouldn’t do 
it just as I wanted him to. I became 
grouchy and made everyone I met lose 
his smile until I remembered that I 
was a Booster and that Boosters should 
try to make people happy. Then I felt 
better and happier. I think a smile is 
worth more than all the tricks I could 
teach a dog. I am grateful to the 
Booster pledge and to God for help- 
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When the weather is hot I don’t 
mind it a bit, 
I keep happy inside and smile; 
And soon those around me are 
doing the same, 
And thus we spread cheer all 
the while. 


ing me control myself.—Paul G. 
Campbell. 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just address your letter: Sec- 
retary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Missouri. She will send you 
an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents each. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
“T hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
Wee Wispom other than his own 
and by writing to the secretary 
each month for four months. This 
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does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to 
have as many more letters from 
you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that 
all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity, which is a group 
of workers at Unity School who 
pray for those who need help. 

Yours for a busy, happy July! 

Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Sally Hitchens (12), 1607 Union 
St., McKeesport, Pa.; Richard 
Bournouille (13), 410 E. Mill 
St., Plymouth, Wis.; Margie Slicer 
(12), 2692 Wildwood Rd., Rte. 3, 
Minerva Park, Westerville, Ohio; Lor- 
raine Schmoll (13), Lucille Schmoll 
(15), and Glen Schmoll (11), Rte. 2, 
Claremont, Minn.; Henry Gildemeis- 
ter (12), Box 172, Woodhull, IIL; 
Gifford Smeltzer (13), Mt. Zion, IIl.; 
Joyce Fate (14) and June Fate (11), 
Dodge Center, Minn.; June Under- 
wood (13), Blooming Prairie, Minn. ; 
Helen MacDonald (13), Queen St., 
N. Sydney, N. S., Canada; Patricia 
DesLauriers (12), 49 Perrault Ave., 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., Canada; 
Margaret Swan (11), Box 6, Hender- 
son St., Oxford, N. S., Canada; Mary 
Baker (12), Box 92, Willow St., Yar- 
mouth, N. S., Canada; Lonna Pearce 
(1314), 4829 Westmore Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada; Joyce Hendrick- 
son (13), 475 J St., Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Suzanne Koeppe (11), 724 
Moore St., Toledo, Ohio; Marjorie 
Lane (1114), 1423 Ohio, Alamogor- 
do, N. Mex.; David Leo McQuaid 
(614), 4212 W. 64th St., Inglewood, 
Calif.; Faye Brown (9), West B St., 
Dixon, Calif.; Lora Neal Dunnam 
(12), Box 66, Flagstaff, Ariz.; Ray- 
mond Lundquist (13), Carver, Minn. ; 
Lyndon O'Dell (13), McPaul, Iowa; 
John Carrabus (15), Florence Buniski 
(13), and Frances Szuster (14), all 
of Middle Island, N. Y.; Alfred 
Green (111/,), Rte. 1, Box 6, Maga- 
zine, Ark.; Elaine Laracey (12), 502 
E. Marengo Ave., Flint, Mich.; Jane 
Schimming (10), 2228 W. 103d St., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mary Ann Richard- 
son (91/4), 421 N. W. 23d, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Marjorie Joy Dittbenner 
(15) and Sanfield Dittbenner (8), 
Rte. 5, Box 52, Sleepy Eye, Minn.; 
John Wells (11), Jeanne Wells (14), 
and Patricia Kennedy (13), all of 
Collins Ave., Sayville, N. Y.; Carlton 
Hardee (11), Rte. 5, Durham,-N. C.; 
Wanda Smith (15), 215 Second St., 
Derry, Pa.; Viola McClanahan (15), 
Leonard, Okla.; Walter Brendle (11), 
Margaret Brendle (14), Anna Jane 
Hoover (15), Marcella Wagner (15), 
and Rose Marie Himmelreich (13), 
all of Rte. 1, Denver, Pa. 
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‘Hurricane 
(Continued from page 13) 


pretty sure I can, Dad. Dave and 
I'll set it up on the corner of the 
porch that’s still standing. 

“Dad, could you string up the 
aerial from our home receiver set ? 
I think that’s it, wrapped around 
that pine tree.” 

“O. K., Billy,” agreed Mr. Sail. 
Other people drifted around. They 
all had hope written on their faces. 

Billy fitted and spliced and 
twisted wire, Dave helping where 
he could under Billy’s direction. 
Billy turned little dials and pushed 
tiny levers. 

“We haven't any assigned wave 
length. Don’t know what station 
we'll run into!” 

Then it was time to try the set 
out. Billy stood before the cold 
mass of hardware and spoke into 
the mike. 

“Can anybody hear me? This is 
—is Palmetto calling. Can any- 
body hear me? Palmetto calling.” 
Only silence. Billy was calm. Now 
that the time had come for actual 
testing, he didn’t think it possible 
that anybody could hear him. 

Billy began again. “Can any- 
body hear——” 

“Get off the air, whoever you 
are!” boomed a tremendous voice. 
Billy and Dave were frightened 
out of their wits. “This is WMW, 
Tampa, and you're interrupting 
our program!” 

The cold silent mass was a liv- 
ing thing now. Dave pounded 
Billy on the back. ‘It works, Bill, 
it works!” 

Billy sobered. “We've got to 
make that man listen, Dave.” He 
faced the mike again and spoke 
firmly. “Palmetto calling. Send 
help, please! The hurricane last 
night cut our town off from every- 
body. We need 

“Wait a minute,” boomed the 
same unseen voice. Billy reduced 
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the volume on the receiver, and 
the man’s tone was lowered to a 
pleasing sound. “Who are you? 
And what station is broadcast- 
ing?” 

“I’m Bill Sail. This is my broth- 
er Peter’s set, and this is the first 
time I’ve ever operated it. Peter 
built it.” 

“I see. How are the roads 
around Palmetto?” There was real 
concern in the man’s voice. 

“All washed out, sir. Many peo- 
ple are injured. We need food and 
shelter for lots of folks. Their 
homes were blown away.” 


“O. K., Bill! Miami escaped the 
hurricane, so we'll phone the 
Miami airport to send planes. 
Stand by!” 

An excited clamor of voices 
sounded around Billy. His father 
flung an arm around him proudly. 
“You've come through, Bill! I 
know Peter would approve your 
decision to use the radio despite 
his orders,” he said. 

Billy stared up at him. “Then 
you knew that he forbade us to use 
the set? And still you let us go 
ahead?” 

His father nodded and quoted 
his elder son: “ “To be self-reliant, 
you must use good judgment al- 
ways.” 

An unseen speaker's 
rushed into their midst. 

“WTM, Miami! Come on in, 
Bill Sail!” 

Now Billy was nlite from 
reaction. He replied breathlessly, 
“This—this is Bill Sail.” 

The new voice was prompt. 
“Help is coming to Palmetto im- 
mediately. We have you on a spe- 
cial national hookup now. We feel 
sure listeners over the whole coun- 
try would like to hear some of the 
townspeople of Palmetto tell their 
stories of the storm. Bring as 
many of them as you can to the 
mike, Bill!” 

Excited people of all ages milled 
around him. For Billy it was too 


voice 


WEE 


much. He looked at his father 
helplessly. William Sail came for- 
ward then and took charge. He 
briefly identified himself over the 
air and capably presented his 
neighbors. Dave spoke too and 
told how he and Billy and Billy’s 
father had spent the night pushing 
against doors. News of the broad- 
cast spread quickly until nearly all 
of Palmetto was swarming over 
the Sails’ yard. 

An unmistakable drone reached 
Billy’s ears. He yelled. The crowd 
ran out on the debris-laden lawn 
and craned their necks eagerly. 
There, far up in the blue, were 
three planes circling above Pal- 
metto’s landing field. Help was at 
hand! 
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The Deal 


(Continued from page 5) 


maples and a row of pines. To the 
left, to the right, whichever way 
Terry leaned the pony followed. 
Terry wondered if the pony would 
go around in a circle if he leaned 


a little to one side all the time! 

“We'll see!” he decided, and 
turned into the next pasture. 

He tried it. Without pulling a 
rein he leaned to the left. The 
pony kept bearing to the left, 
finally going round and round in a 
large circle. Terry then leaned to 
the right and the pony circled to 
the right. It was successful! 

“Whoopee-ee!”’ cried Terry, and 
whipped off his large straw hat. 
He waved it about above his head, 
rose a little higher in the stirrups, 
and imagined himself a cowboy in 
a rodeo. The pony galloped on be- 
neath him undisturbed. 

Finally Terry stopped waving 
his hat because his arm was tired 
up there in the air. He let the hat 
dangle down at his side, swinging 
along in motion. But suddenly the 
pony stopped dead still and went 
down on one knee. Terry, unpre- 
pared, pitched over his shoulder 
onto the ground. 

“Stop! Stop!” yelled Terry, 
scrambling to his feet, sure that 
the pony would run away. 

But the pony was standing as 
calmly as if nothing had happened. 


stumbled in a rut!” thought 
Terry, and then felt hot and cold 
all over. He hadn’t hurt himself, 
but what if the pony had broken 
a leg? After all he was responsi- 
ble. He shouldn’t have come into 
the rutty pasture in the first place. 

“Here, boy, let’s see if you've 
hurt your leg!” he said, kindly. He 
led him forward, watching for a 
limp. But the pony did not limp at 
all. With a sigh of relief Terry 
mounted. 

“I don’t take any more chances 
like that!” he thought, and slowed 
the pony to a walk as he left the 
pasture. He rode straight back to 
the Smith place and put the pony 
into a stall at one end of the barn, 
thanking his lucky stars that noth- 
ing serious had happened, with 
him responsible this way. 

He rubbed the pony’s neck with 
his hands. Then he took the curry- 
comb and brush and began to 
sleek down his sides and legs. He 
even brushed his mane and tail. 

“After you cool off a little,” he 
said, “I'll give you a drink and 
some grass.” 

(Please turn to inside back cover) 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Rats and Snails 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Dear Julie: I have good news for 
you. I am getting home two weeks 
earlier than I expected. Ask Aunt 
Maida to put you on the train tomor- 
row afternoon. Kathleen will meet you 
at the station. Love, Daddy.” 

Julie gasped aloud when she 
read the letter. It meant that she 
had only one more day and one 
more night at the farm. Why, she 
and George had planned to go 
with Uncle Albert and Aunt Maida 
to watch some men_ threshing 
wheat later in the week, and she 
wanted to see the big cave up the 
creek where the wild ferns grew! 
There were many things left to 
do, and Daddy had written for her 
to get on the train tomorrow af- 
ternoon. Tears came into Julie's 
eyes. She looked up at Aunt Maida 
and handed her the letter to read. 

“But I don’t want to leave so 
soon,” she said. ‘““We’ve had such 
fun! Of course I'll be glad to see 
Daddy, bu 

Her lips trembled. Aunt Maida 
put her arm around Julie. “I hate 
to see you go too,” she said, “but 
you must learn to ‘take things in 
your stride,’ Julie. That is how 
Daddy would say it. I mean to 
take things as they come without 
faltering, without complaint or 
tears. Remember you weren't the 
least bit happy about coming out 
here with us, but everything has 
worked out beautifully. That is 
how it will be about going home 
again. Once you are there, and you 
and Daddy are having fun, you 
will be glad that Daddy’s plans 
were changed.” 

Julie remembered Aunt Maida’s 
words the next afternoon as she 
waited for the train to come up 
the tracks. “I'll ‘take things in my 
stride,’” she told herself. “I won’t 
cry the least little bit when I tell 
Aunt Maida and Uncle Albert and 
George good-by. I'll just think of 
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how glad I'll be to see Daddy and 
Kathleen again.” She turned to 
kiss Aunt Maida and Uncle Albert. 
George had run around the corner 
of the station toward their car. 
He came hurrying back just as she 
was about to step into the train 
coach. He carried a large card- 
board box with little holes cut in it. 

“Here’s a surprise for you, 
Julie,” he said, and thrust the box 
into her hands. 

The three of them stood on the 
station platform waving to her. 

“Good-by! Good-by!” Julie 
called. ‘‘Good-by, George!” 

When the train had moved 
down the tracks, she put the box 
George had given her on her lap 
and opened it. Her face lit up. 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried softly. 
“Won't Daddy be surprised!” 

She took out the little striped 
kitten that had been her favorite 
of all the kittens at Aunt Maida’s, 
and held it against her cheek, 
much as she had held it that after- 
noon behind the lilac bush. 


“II guess I was wrong about 


boys being old rats and snails and 
puppy-dog tails,” she admitted to 
the kitten. ‘‘At least, George isn’t, 
and maybe I'll find lots more boys 
like George if I just look around 
me. Of course there are boys like 
Ray and Gil Morton and Speck 
Roberts, but I guess I’ll just have 
to ‘take them in my stride!’ ” She 
stroked the kitten’s fur, thinking 
ahead eagerly. 

It would be good to see Kath- 
leen again, and she would have 
dozens and dozens of kisses for 
Daddy when he got home! 


& 
Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 
God bless this food that it may 
make 
Our bodies strong and free; 
That we may use our health and 
strength 
In service, Lord, to Thee. 
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Boats to Build 


By Laurence Fuller 


I built three ships for sailing, 
For sailing on the sea, 

And then I played at loading them 
With pretty things for me. 


1. Sailboat 


With a saw shape one end of a 
thin board, as shown (A). Use a 
dowel rod, a small flagstaff, or a 
stick whittled to the right size for 
a mast (B). Bore a hole and fit 
the mast tightly into it (C). Cut a 
square of paper a little wider than 
the boat and punch one hole at the 
top and one at the bottom to form 
a sail (D). 


2. Power Boat 


Cut the bow of the boat as for 
the sailboat, rounding the corners 
with a sharp knife (A). Cut the 
stern as shown (F). Cut two pro- 
peller blades of thin wood (B). 
Slip together as shown (C). Cut 
two cloth sails 14 inch wider on 
all sides than the dimensions given 
in the illustration. Hem edges with 
stout thread and tie sails to mast 
and brads (D). Slip a stout elastic 
band over the propeller blades and 
then over the boat (E). Twist 
paddle round and round on the 
elastic. Hold the paddle and set 
boat in the water. Release the pad- 
dle and watch the boat move for- 
ward under its own power! 


3. Barge or Houseboat 


Shape a 1-inch board to a point 
at each end (A). Fasten a small 
wooden cheese or cigar box to the 
hull with tacks or brads (B). Nail 
small cleats to the underside of 
each end of the removable lid 
(C). Cut doors and paint win- 
dows or portholes as desired. Add 
a spool smokestack which may be 
used as a handle when loading the 


barge (D). 
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Now that summer is here, why 
not choose a hobby to occupy some 
of your spare time? The days will 
not seem nearly so warm and you 
will not be so apt to bother 
Mother with “Now, what shall I 
do today?” if you have an inter- 
esting hobby to follow. Perhaps 
with some of the other children in 
the neighborhood you would en- 
joy having a little hobby club. At 
any rate, we should like to hear 
about your hobby. 

Use not more than 150 words. 
Be sure to give your name, ad- 
dress, and age. Address your letter 
to Editor, Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Our Hobbies Editor: 1 think 
my hobby is quite different from those 
of other children, It is studying birds 
and the way they build their nests. I 
like to look at bird pictures and draw 
birds and color them. I like to try to 
make nests like the birds make them. 
—Roger Hinkle, 3435 Lincoln Blvd., 
Marion, Ind. 


Dear Editor: As 1 enjoy geography 
very much I have chosen the study of 
South America as my hobby. I started 


back in the sixth grade when we made 
maps of the different continents in the 
world and I was especially fascinated 
by the Amazon delta and Patagonia. 
Now I am in the high-tenth grade in 
high school but still enjoy my hobby. 
I read books about South America and 
attend lectures on the Incas and their 
civilization. I while away hours with 
atlases and encyclopedias, Soon | will 
take up the study of Portuguese and 
Spanish in school, and it is one of my 
ambitions to travel extensively through- 
out the southern continent—Marian 
Madden (14 years), 62 Lenox Way, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Hobby Editor: My favorite 
hobbies are collecting letterheads and 
post cards, I started these hobbies last 
July and enjoy them very much. I 
have about 150 post cards and 380 let- 
terheads from different parts of the 
world. I mount them in scrapbooks 
with Scotch tape. If anyone has either 
of these hobbies and would like to 
correspond with me, please write me a 
note.—Marjorie Lee (14 years), 257 
W. 22d Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 1 receive my Braille 
WEE WisDOM every month, and I en- 
joy it very much, The part I like best 
is the section called Our Hobbies. My 
hobby is woodworking. I have fifty- 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 

City State 
My 

Street 

City State 
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five tools. While I was home for the 
Christmas holidays I made a viking 
ship. At school we make toys and 
furniture. I make some of the toys. 
Woodworking has been my hobby for 
four years, I started out with sixteen 
tools and [ still have all of them. 
—Barton Gandy, School for the Blind, 
Halifax, N. S., Canada. 


Wishing Well 


(Continued from page 20) 


the men take the boxes and tables 
and chairs out of the truck and 
carry them into the house. 

After a while a shiny black car 
drove up. It stopped in front of 
the empty house too. A tall man 
got out first. Then came a lady 
with pink -cheeks. Next a little 
black dog jumped out, wagging 
his short tail and barking, ‘Yap, 
yap.” Last of all, out jumped a lit- 
tle girl just about Betty’s own age 
with a doll in her arms. 

Betty leaned so far over to 
watch the new girl that she almost 
let Barbara Jean fall. The new girl 
just stood still and looked at 
Betty. 

Then the lady said, “Come, 
dear!” and went into the house. 
And the little girl called, “Here, 
Pedro! Here, Pedro!” and fol- 
lowed the lady inside. The little 
dog barked happily as he followed 
her. 

Betty jumped down from the 
wall and ran into her own house. 

“Mummy!” she shouted, “‘there’s 
a new little girl next door. She’s 
just my size. She has a black puppy 
dog and a doll nearly as big as 
Barbara Jean.” Then Betty ran 
back and sat on the wall again. 

In a few minutes the new little 
girl came out of the house next 
door. Betty looked at her, and she 
looked at Betty. Then Betty said, 
“Hello!” 

“Hello!” said the new little girl, 
and walked across the lawn. 

Betty said, “My name’s Betty.” 


(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Crossword Puzzle by Clifford Jones 
es 1.A_ golf term 
ad meaning a per- 
fect score 
ar j j 2. Vine 
of 3. A chick’s cry 
an 4. A tool for hack- 
dy 8 ing 
le 5. Fuss 
1g 6. Past tense of 
“sit” 
tt ; 11. Place of learning 
— 13. Preposition 
14. A pen 
‘0 15. Acquires knowl- 
st edge 
rl 17. Sun god 
at 18. Old English pro- 
noun 
e, 20. Preposition 
e. ACROSS 20. Part of the foot 21. Two letters 
e, 1. A small seed 22. Have (Scotch, meaning “all 
1- 4. Form of the verb obsolete) right” 
le “have” 23. Preposition 25. Something we 
d 7. To-possess 24. A Turkish use in watering 
8. Eve’s companion weight the lawn 
e in the Garden of 25. Faith, ----, and 26. To send forth 
e. Eden charity 28. Beak of a bird 
s 9. A grain 27. Upon 29. Mound for sup- 
s 10. Small bed 30. Bewail porting a golf 
y 12. Tool used in dig- 33. Sheltered places ball 
S ging 34. Hotels 31. Unit 
n 16. To weep 35. Insect 32. A connecting 
19. Not yes 36. Boy’s name word 
e 
‘ Even the Odds watching that you can add enough 
Alice Conwell coins to the pile so that if the 


Have someone place a number 
of coins on the table. You are not 
supposed to know how many coins 
there are. Now tell those who are 


number is an even one you will 
make it an odd number. If there 
should happen to be an odd num- 
ber of coins on the table, you can 
change it into an even one. All 


you have to do to prove your as- 
sertion is to add any odd number 
of coins each time. 


A Patriotic Bird Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Supply the missing letters in the 
names of the following birds: 

Red birds: 1. -c-r-e- t-n-g-r-, 2. 
-a-d-n-l-. 

White birds: 1. -u-l-, 2. -w-n-. 

Blue birds: 1. -l-e-i-d-, 2. -n-i-o 
b-n-i-g-. 
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Words to Unscramble 
By Mary Laird 


Boys and girls all know quite well 

The Artut each one should always 
tell— 

A flulehp deed is something that 

They often should be yubs at. 

A /dynik word is cheering too. 

Without a /esmi we could not do! 
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An Inventor Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Who was this American inven- 
tor? What was his great inven- 
tion? Beneath the following verse 
you will find two words that are 
written backwards. Turn the 
words around and you will have 
the two answers. 


A nimble-fingered boy was 
this— 
He forged nails day by day; 
He cleverly made violins 
And taught himself to play. 
He took apart his father’s 
watch 
That wouldn’t run, and then 
He put the insides back once 
more— 
“Tick-tock!” it ran again. 
ILE YENTIHW 
NOTTOC NIG 


(Answers on inside back cover) 
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Wishing Well 


(Continued from page 32) 


The new little girl said, ““Mine’s 
Lucile.” 

Then Betty said, “Would you 
like to sit on the wall?” 

Lucile climbed up beside Betty. 

After that Betty and Lucile 
played together every day. And 
that was how Betty got her wish. 


The Deal 


(Continued from page 29) 


But just then Terry heard foot- 
steps on the barn floor and a voice 
calling, ““Who’s there?” 

Terry’s heart began a sudden, 
wild beating, and then it seemed 
to stop dead still. Terry felt sick 
all over. For that voice was unmis- 
takably Bill Smith's voice. 

. (To be continued) 


Answers to Puzzles 
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A Patriotic Bird Puzzle 
Red birds: 1. Scarlet tanagers, 2. 
cardinals. 
White birds: 1. Gulls, 2. swans. 


Blue birds: 1. Bluebirds, 2. indigo ° 


buntings. 


Words to Unscramble 


1. Truth, 2. helpful, 3. busy, 4. 
kindly, 5. smile. 


An Inventor Puzzle 
Eli Whitney: cotton gin 


eA mother tells why she 
likes PROGRESS magazine 


y California—I like PROGRESS because it fits 


my own personal needs. Being a busy housewife - 


with a lively and growing family, I can sit down 
for a few minutes each day during my rest period 
and get physically as well as spiritually refreshed 
while reading something light without mentally 
exerting myself. 

I enjoy reading how other people solve their 
problems, and I get many good pointers from read- 
ing about their experiences. I have received many, 
many blessings by applying Truth. It has become 
second nature to me to send up little prayers of 
thanks several times a day for blessings received; 
also to ask protection and guidance for my chil- 
dren as I send them out for the day.—A. C. R. 


Progress is an illustrated monthly magazine that is brimful of 
inspiration. In each issue you will find 


The Prayer of the Month (Favorite prayers sent 
in by readers) 


God Is Blessing You Now (A message from Silent 
Unity) 


Unfinished Business (An informal chat by the 
editor, Ernest C. Wilson) 


Between the Lines (An interpretation of the Inter- 
national Bible lessons in terms of everyday 
living) 

Inspirational Poems 

Stories of True Experiences 

Fiction stories, each showing the outworking of a 
Truth principle 


Let Progress come to you regularly with its helpful ideas, and 
see what a blessing it will be to you. The subscription price is 


$1 a year 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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’s for activities. More fun for you! 
The jolliest things to make and to do! 


is for Bible tales beautifully told, 
Loved by everyone both young and old. 


is for cutouts, each month a new set, 
And each seems to say, “I’m the cleverest yet!” 


is for drawings that give you the thrill 
Of adding the color; so try out your skill. 


’s for the tiny, adorable elf 
Who loves you each one—he says so himself. 


is for friends you are waiting to greet, 
Jolly pen pals whom some day you may meet. 


is for Good Words Club. Do you belong? 
If so, you will never use words that are wrong. 


is for hobbies. Oh, they are great fun! 
Please write and tell us if you have one. 


is for ideas WEE WISDOM brings you, 
For cooking and sewing and handicraft too. 


’s for the joy that WEE WISDOM brings, 
And the July issue is full of good things! 


is for Kegs. He’s a Spartan, you know, 
From the crown of his head to the tip of his toe. 


’s for Let’s Draw. It is easy to take 
Some circles and lines and a nice picture make. 


> 


is for music. Learn WEE WISDOM’s song, 
And carry the words in your heart all day long. 


is for news about stamps. Read it well. 
Stories of faraway lands it will tell. 


oO is for order blank. Use ‘it to send 
Your gift of WEE WISDOM to some little friend. 


’s for The Prayer of Faith boys and girls say; 
It helps them at school, at home, and at play. 


is for question, and here’s one for you: 


) Do your teacher and classmates read WEE WISDOM too? 


is for recipes, good things to make; 
They teach you to measure, to mix, and to bake. 


is for stories about girls and boys, 
Their lively adventures, their problems and joys. 


’s for the two known as Tiny and Tim; 
Whatever Tim does, Tiny’s right there with him. 


is for Unity School. Here, you know, 
WEE WISDOM’s been published since long, long ago. 


is for verses that children send in. 
If you’re not a Guild writer, it’s time to begin. 


sf ’s for word puzzles. And now, as you see, 


We have no room left for our X, Y, and Z. 


But one thing we must not forget to say here: 
The price of WEE WISDOM’s one dollar a year. 
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